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often assumed by those not fully informed as to the under-
lying principles involved. If Westinghouse was at first in
error with respect to this particular point, it still remained
true that a successful rotary engine would have important
advantages of compactness, high speed, and light weight,
so that the subject forever remained one of absorbing in-
terest to him, and found manifestation in many and vari-
ous forms of prime movers which utilized either steam or
gas for propulsion. The rotary engine described in the
first patent was built but never operated. A second one,
built on somewhat different lines, also proved to be prac-
tically inoperative.

While still in the navy (that is, before he was nineteen),
Westinghouse designed and partly built a four-cylinder
reciprocating engine with the cylinders placed radially
around a central valve casing containing a rotary valve to
effect steam distribution. This was a very early example of
that arrangement. Construction of this small model engine
was completed shortly after he was mustered out of the
navy. It is still in existence and is an operative machine.
As was to be expected, construction difficulties were de-
veloped, but in collaboration with his brother, John West-
inghouse, a new form was designed, from which a forty-
horsepower engine was built which was used for some years
to furnish power for driving the machinery of his father's
shop at Schenectady. Compared with the then existing
reciprocating engines, it was relatively compact and light
in weight, as the heavy flywheel was dispensed with by the
use of mutiple cylinders and high rotative speed. Struc-
tural and operative defects gradually appeared and another
engine was built on the same general principle of four radial
cylinders, in which many earlier defects were cured. This
engine furnished the power to drive blowers that supplied